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's CRITICS VIEW SOVIET CONCESSIONS WITH SKEPTICISM 
vé 
rn ARADOXICAL as it may seem, now that the another, until the end sought by Russia is gained, or 
es | Russians appear to have become more concilia- the other parties to the negotiations make it clear 
n- tory in United Nations committees and in the Coun- beyond possibility of doubt that they will not yield 
m- | cil of Foreign Ministers, every move they make is any further. As a result, many of the other delega- 
ja | scrutinized by other nations with growing skepticism. tions feel that the Russians cannot be trusted—that 
ng . When Molotov accepts some of the British and the point they seem to accept today will be reopened 
er- | American proposals concerning the statute of Trieste, tomorrow, that a decision agreed to by a Soviet rep- 
_ the question is raised in Italy whether he has not resentative in committee will be queried by another 
YN | actually circumvented the Western powers by win- representative of higher rank in the General As- 
ied | ning their consent to the presence on Trieste territory sembly. To many onlookers this is evidence that the 
: it | of Yugoslav, as well as British and American, troops. Russians are at worst unscrupulous and dishonest, 
ish | When the Russian Foreign Minister admits at long and at best unwilling to bring any negotiations to a 
45, | last that non-Danubian nations have the right to free definite conclusion, merely using public discussions 
ion | navigation of the Danube, skeptics ask why Molotov to spread propaganda for their ideas. Yet the Rus- 
nic } declines to insert a clause to that effect in peace sians seem genuinely convinced of the validity of the 
to | treaties with the Axis satellites, and wonder whether objectives they are pursuing, and are determined to 
ia’s | there is a catch in the conference of great powers and gain them in one way or another. Nor do the Rus- 
nly | ‘iparian states that he now favors. When Molotov sians, for their part, regard Western negotiators as 
en- | introduced on Thanksgiving Day a proposal in entirely trustworthy. 
ian | which he appeared to yield to Anglo-American in- Discussion of the atomic bomb is a good illustra- 
ssia | Sistence on the need for international inspection, the tion of the difference of views between the Sesame 
but | feelings of many other UN delegates were summed powers and Russia. There is no doubt that Russia’s 
day | Up by Sir Hartley Shawcross of Britain who wryly primary objective is to obtain information about the 
Al- | remarked on November 30 that “a scheme subject to manufacture of the atomic bomb, and ‘at the game 
the | such hazards would be a fraud, a delusion and a time to insure outlawry of its production in the fu- 
the Snare. ture as well as destruction of existing stockpiles. 
fur- RUSSIA’S TACTICS UNDER FIRE. This atti- When the Russians failed to achieve this objective 
$ iN | tude of mistrust is due not only to the conviction of in the Atomic Energy Commission, where they 
f its | Moscow’s wartime allies that Russia has not lived stressed national rather than international punish- 
un- | up to obligations it accepted during the war, notably ment of violators, they returned to the assault in the 
at the Yalta conference, but even more to the Rus- Political and Security Committee of the General As- 
tion | sian method of negotiation, which follows more or sembly by trying to include information about atomic 
Brit-} less the same pattern on all occasions. This method weapons in the reports member nations are to sub- 
ake- | is characterized first of all by unwavering concentra- mit to the UN by January 1, 1947 on their armed 
omy-} tion on the objective the Soviet government sets out forces at home and abroad. When this suggestion was 
liza-} to achieve. If the given objective cannot be won by _— defeated, Molotov came back with his Thanksgiving 
one tactical approach, then another is tried, and still Day proposal for international inspection, and for 
ES Contents of this BULLETIN may be reprinted with credit to the Foreign Policy Association. 


























progressive reduction of armaments by which he 
means, as Foreign Vice-Minister Vishinsky made 
clear on November 29, abolition first of all of the 
atomic bomb. If this procedure seems devious to 
Westerners, to the Russians the Baruch plan of the 
United States, proposing that the veto power should 
not be used in the Atomic Energy Commission to 
prevent punishment of violators, is a backdoor at- 
tempt to evade the veto, on which the U.S.S.R. sets 
such great store. 

THE VETO AND DISARMAMENT. The fun- 
damental issue, as revealed in the debate on disarm- 
ament in the Political and Security Committee, is not 
whether the veto power in the Security Council 
should be abandoned (the United States has plainly 
stated that it has no intention of giving up the veto 
over measures of enforcing the Council’s decisions), 
but whether certain questions can be excluded from 
the area covered by the veto, notably the use of 
atomic energy for war purposes. The core of Molo- 
tov’s proposal was the creation of two new commis- 
sions ‘‘within the framework of the Security Coun- 
cil” to control fulfilment of UN measures about 
general disarmament and about war use of atomic 
energy. This proposal, in the opinion of Australia 
and Canada, as well as the United States and Britain, 
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would make decisions of the UN not only on atomic 
energy, but also on disarmament in general, sub. 
ject to the veto in the Security Council. It would thus 
undo the work so far accomplished by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, whose establishment as an inde. 
pendent organ responsible to the Security Council 
was approved by Russia last January. Instead, Can- 
ada has suggested the creation of an independent 
commission for control of all armaments, includin 
the atomic bomb—an idea supported by Australia 
and Britain. The United States, in a resolution intro- 
duced on November 30, recommended that the Se- 
curity Council should give first priority to the re- 
port of the Atomic Energy Commission, due Decem- 
ber 31, and should do everything in its power to 
facilitate the work of that Commission. While Rus- 
sia has been criticized for demanding outlawry of 
the atomic bomb without making clear what it was 
prepared to do to reduce its own military strength, 
notably its land army, now the largest in the world, 
the United States has been criticized by some other 
countries for failure to take the initiative in linking 
the use of atomic energy for war purposes with the 
problem of disarmament in. general. 


VERA MICHELES DEAN 


TEST OF LONDON TRADE CHARTER LIES AHEAD 


The London meeting of the Preparatory Commit- 
tee of the UN International Trade and Employment 
Conference completed its work in less than six weeks 
—much sooner than had been expected. Before it 
adjourned on November 26 it had agreed to a report 
containing a nearly completed draft charter for a 
world trade organization. The Committee, which 
will meet again in Geneva on April 8, 1947 to finish 
the draft, was composed of delegates from seventeen 
countries. The U.S.S.R. was invited to participate, but 
declined on the ground that it had not yet been able 
to give sufficient study to the problems under con- 
sideration. In the absence of Russia, the Committee 
deferred discussion of the question of trade with 
non-members. 

EXPERTS AMEND U.S. PROPOSALS. The suc- 
cess of the delegates in agreeing to the charter’s pro- 
visions pertaining to the trade and employment poli- 
cies of members of the proposed world trade body 
may yet prove to be more nominal than real. For 
example, at the outset of the conference experts 
from Britain, New Zealand, and Australia stressed 
the importance that member governments should 
agree to take positive measures to ensure full em- 
ployment. The complaint was registered that the 
draft charter submitted by the United States, and 
accepted by the other participants as a basis for dis- 
cussion, did not sufficiently emphasize the impor- 
tance of preventing a local recession of trade and in- 
dustry in one country from spreading to other mem- 


bers under a system of freer, non-discriminatory 
multilateral trade. With the instability of American 
economy in mind, the Australian delegation insisted 
that the charter include punitive measures against 
any member who failed to maintain its demand for 
imports. This proposal, however, was rejected, and 
instead a clause was accepted whereby all members 
agreed not to try to maintain a permanent export 
balance irrespective of world conditions. In effect, 
this clause constitutes a commitment not to “export 
unemployment,” and accepts as inevitable a decline 
in world trade should a depression develop in any 
major country. 

Another important issue before the conference 
was the continuance of quantitative restrictions on 
imports, a device of special importance to countries 
which are experiencing difficult balance of payments 
problems as a result of damage sustained by their 
economies during the war. The United States pro- 
posals envisaged abolition of quantitative controls 
after a transitional period ending December 31, 
1949. Certain delegations, the French in particular, 
contended that this period was not sufficiently long 
to cover the requirements of economic reconstruc- 
tion; others insisted that import quotas should be 
permitted as a permanent device to safeguard the 
balance of payments, or to promote the growth of 
infant industries. Accordingly, new clauses were 
drafted to give more leeway during reconstruction 
of war-ravaged economies. At the same time, how- 
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ever, safeguards to prevent discriminatory adminis- 
tration of quotas were accepted at the insistence of 
the United States. It was also agreed that under- 
developed nations might impose special trade re- 
straints to promote industrialization, but only with 
the approval of the world trade body. In short, al- 
though quantitative restrictions are condemned in 
principle, in practice they are to be permitted under 
specified conditions. 


A most important concession from the point of 


view of the American delegation was acceptance of ' 


this country’s contention that tariff preferences 
should be eventually eliminated. It was agreed that 
downward revision of normal duties shall auto- 
matically reduce any tariff preference hitherto grant- 
ed by one member to other trading partners. This 
stipulation is aimed primarily at the elimination 
of British imperial tariff preferences. The Domin- 
ions, as well as certain circles in London, particularly 
the followers of Mr. L. S. Amery, have been reluc- 
tant to permit removal of these preferential trade 
arrangements. It is not improbable that this question 
will be reopened when the international conference 
meets in 1947 to pass on the proposed charter. Other 
agreements reached in London may also undergo 
similar reconsideration, for the work so far accom- 
plished on the trade charter consists merely of un- 
derstandings reached by the experts and not of for- 
mal commitments by the governments represented. 


TANGIBLE RESULTS LIE AHEAD. Although 
the experts made unexpected progress at the Lon- 
don meeting, the task of reconstructing the interna- 
tional economy has not yet begun in earnest. The 
significance of the accord reached to date will not be 
known until the participating nations gather at the 
conference table next spring to start the process of 
tariff bargaining. In preparation for this decisive 
stage, the State Department gave formal notice on 
November 9 of its intention to negotiate simultane- 
ously reciprocal trade agreements with the seven- 
teen nations represented at the London meeting, as 
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well as Russia, if that country is willing to join the 
proposed world trade organization. 


Looking to the future, the nations represented. 
have two sources of concern about the United States: 
one is the oft-repeated doubt that the American 
economy will achieve a sufficient measure of stabil- 
ity; the other is uncertainty as to what the attitude 
of the newly elected Republican Congress will be 
toward a real reduction of the level of American 
tariff rates. The fact that a majority of Republican 
congressmen voted against extension and liberaliza- 
tion of the provisions of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act is not regarded abroad as an encouraging 
sign. 

. HAROLD H. HUTCHESON 





The Strength We Need, by George Fielding Eliot. New 
York, Viking, 1946. $3.00 


The well-known columnist argues for maintaining our 
military strength during the period before peace settle- 
ment as a means of preventing war. 


Two Worlds, by William B. Ziff, New York, Harper, 1946. 
$3.00 


A controversial view on the possible ineffectiveness of 
the UN, and a bid for a Western Hemisphere union—to 
include Great Britain, the Dominions and the East Indies 
—for the purpose of opposing world domination by the 
U.S.S.R. ; 
India’s Population, by S. Chandrasekhar. New York, John 

Day, 1946. $2.00 

In this brief book the author has brought together the 
main demographic facts about India’s 400,000,000 peoples, 
and sets forth the most essential requirements of a popu- 
lation policy for the future. 


India Today, by Raleigh Parkin. New York, John Day, 
1946. $3.75 


Presented as an introduction to Indian politics, this book 
is an objective and comprehensive treatment of India’s 
constitutional, economic and social problems. Extensive 
appendices contain pertinent documents relating to India’s 
struggle for self-government. 


Syria and the Lebanon, by A. H. Hourani. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1946. $5.00 


The first of several books on the Arab world to be issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. This scholarly study examines the impact of the 
western nations on two Middle Eastern countries which 
are now playing an active part in the rise of Arab na- 
tionalism. 


The French-Canadian Outlook, by Mason Wade. New York, 
Viking Press, 1946. $2.50 
Mr. Wade has given a clear analysis, backed by the 
essential historical review, of the problem of Canada’s 
French-speaking minority. The author demonstrates that 


the peculiar nationalism of Quebec is a continental issue 
as well. 
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U.S. WEIGHS COURSE TOWARD NEW GOVERNMENTS IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Repeated efforts by the United States to persuade 
the governments of Bulgaria, Rumania and Poland 
that they should hold ‘free and unfettered elec- 
tions,” as promised by the Big Three at the Yalta, 
Moscow and Potsdam conferences, have met with so 
little success that Washington now faces a difficult 
choice. The American government can either accept 
the results of elections which, in its opinion, were 
unfair, or it must devise measures to secure compli- 
ance with conditions that it would accept as “free 
and unfettered.” Secretary of State Byrnes and his 
advisers have not yet decided which of these alterna- 
tive courses they should adopt. They continue to 
hope for some sign of progress toward more repre- 
sentative government in Sofia, Bucharest and War- 
saw that would make neither course necessary. 

The hope which still exists in Washington that 
Bulgaria, Rumania and Poland may relax their re- 
strictions on opposition parties rests on the calcula- 
tion that Russia may eventually be induced to permit 
greater political freedom in Eastern Europe. If such 
a change in Moscow’s policy occurs, this would be 
partly due, in Washington’s opinion, to the impres- 
sive electoral strength revealed by local non-Commu- 
nist groups, whose political rights the United States 
has championed in a long series of diplomatic notes. 
If the existence of strong opposition parties causes 
Russia, on the contrary, to tighten its control over 


- Eastern Europe, American efforts to establish genu- 


inely representative governments in this area will 
have failed. 


BULGARIA STILL UNRECOGNIZED. Al- 
though the United States has issued no official com- 
ment on the conduct of the Bulgarian national elec- 
tions held on October 27, general opinion among 
American officials is that reasonably fair voting con- 
ditions were offset by severe persecution of non-Com- 
munists before the elections. Consequently the re- 
sults of the poll are not regarded in Washington as 
an accurate reflection of Bulgarian sentiment. The 
Communist party received 277 of the 465 seats in 
the National Assembly, while the four other parties 
belonging to the Fatherland Front won a total of 
only 87 seats, and the Opposition obtained 101. Un- 
der the circumstances, the United States takes the 
view that the new cabinet formed on November 22 
by the Communist leader Georgi Dimitrov is not a 
régime which should be accorded American recog- 
nition under the conditions laid down by the Big 
Three at the Moscow Conference. 


RUMANIAN ELECTIONS CRITICIZED. The 
United States has been more outspoken in its criti- 
cism of the Rumanian elections of November 19, 
in which the Communist-controlled government bloc 
received 4,766,360 votes, while all other groups 
polled 1,931,167 votes. In a formal statement issued 
on November 26 Acting Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson charged the Rumanian government with in- 
timidation of members of the opposition, manipula- 
tion of electoral registers, and other widespread mal- 
practices, and refused to accept the voting as a ful- 
filment of Rumania’s pledge to hold fair elections. 
Since the Rumanian government won recognition 
from Washington on February 4—as a result of its 
assurances that free elections would be held, and its 
compliance with the arrangements of the Moscow 
conference for inclusion of two members of the op- 
position in the cabinet—the possibility has arisen that 
the United States might withdraw its recognition. 
Strong disapproval of this course, however, has been 
expressed by some Administration advisers, who be- 
lieve that resort to non-recognition is almost invari. 
ably futile, and merely tends to create inconsistencies 
in American foreign policy. 


On November 22 the United States notified the 
Polish government that it had received “disturbing 
reports” concerning preparations for elections sched- 
uled for January 19, and that it expects all anti-Nazi 
and democratic Polish parties to enjoy equal rights 
both in the electoral campaign and in the elections. 
Official American comment on elections in Eastern 
Europe leaves unanswered a number of questions of 
fundamental importance for the future foreign pol- 
icy of the United States. Were practical conditions 
in the countries of that area since the war conducive 
to the holding of “free and unfettered elections’ ? 
What had been the pre-war experience of their 
peoples with what we here call “democracy”? We 
are insisting on the application to Eastern Europe of 
certain political yardsticks, which unfortunately were 
not defined at wartime conferences of the Big Three. 
Are we not expecting from both enemies and former 
allies in that area higher standards of conduct than 
from other countries whose governments have shown 
scant respect for opposition parties, and yet with 
which we maintain diplomatic relations — notably 
Spain and Argentina ? 


WINIFRED C. HADSEL 








